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Munitions Embargo 


Is Asked by Hoover 


Resolution Would Give Hoover 
Power to Control Munitions Ex- 
ports for Military Purposes 


ARMS MANUFACTURERS OPPOSED 


Measure Would Affect Profits; 
Business Depends on War 
and Armaments 


International developments of the last 
year have raised a vital, and extremely 
controversial, issue in American foreign 
policy. With a violent conflict now raging 
between China and Japan for the domina- 
tion of Manchuria; with Paraguay and Bo- 
livia still wiping out hundreds of lives in 
their sanguinary battle for mastery of the 
Gran Chaco; with two other South Ameri- 
can nations—Colombia and Peru—at dag- 
gers’ points near the jungle town of 
Leticia; should the United States govern- 
ment permit its citizens to supply the 
guns, the poison gas, the tanks—the very 
sinews of war? Should its rifle manu- 
facturers, its producers of deadly chem- 
icals, its makers of airplanes, be allowed 
to sell their wares to belligerent nations? 
Has the government any right, or duty, 
to step in and prevent its citizens from 
supplying the guns and ammunition to 
kill Japanese and Chinese, Paraguayans 
and Bolivians, Colombians and Peruvians? 
This issue confronts not only officials in 
Washington but also every thinking Ameri- 
can. 


Arms Embargo 


The matter has recently been called to 
the attention of Congress by President 
Hoover. In a message delivered to both 
houses on January 10, the president re- 
quested that the traffic in weapons of war 
to belligerents be curbed. He offered two 
concrete recommendations. First, he urged 
that the Senate ratify an international 
treaty which was signed in Geneva in 
1925 but which has never become effective 
because the legislatures of a sufficient 
number of nations have not accepted it. 
This treaty restricts all nations in the ex- 
portation of munitions and provides that 
the governments control the international 
armament trade of their citizens. The 
second suggestion of the president was 
that Congress grant him the power to 
place an embargo upon arms shipments to 
nations engaged in war with their neigh- 
bors or likely to become involved in in- 
ternational disputes. The president modi- 
fied the latter recommendation by stating 
that such embargoes should be imposed 
only when other exporting nations agree to 
restrict their subjects in a similar manner. 

The president had been urged to take 
such a step by Secretary Stimson. In a 
letter written by the secretary of state a 
few days before delivery of the message 
to Congress, Mr. Hoover’s attention was 
called to the necessity of such action. Mr. 
Stimson pointed out that it was difficult 
for our diplomats to negotiate settlements 
for disputes so long as our citizens were 
permitted to carry on free traffic in arms 
with the warring nations. ‘The interna- 
tional traffic in arms often tends to undo 
the effects of our diplomatic efforts and of 
the international efforts which are being 
made to preserve the peace of the world,” 
he declared. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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LIBERTY—SYMBOL OF AMERICANISM 





Profile statue of “Freedom” on dome of United States Capitol. 








The Meaning of Democracy 


Most people are inclined to scoff at the idea that democracy in America is in the 
slightest danger. They scoff because they do not understand the nature of the threat 
or the source from which it comes. They appear to assume that if democracy is ever 
overthrown it will fall at the hands of its announced enemies. They believe quite cor- 
rectly that the ideals of democracy and Americanism are so popular that they will not 
be given up by the people within the foreseeable future. The complacent friends of 
democracy seem not to understand that it is the practice and not the name which is in 
danger. If our society and our government become less democratic than they are at 
present, the change will be brought about by individuals and by organizations which 
boast of their Americanism and their patriotism and which inscribe “democracy” gaud- 
ily upon their banners. Such persons and such organizations are already at work. 
With alarming frequency they are striking at the most vital principle of democracy by 
opposing, and sometimes preventing, freedom of speech, of press and assembly For 
democracy is more than a counting of noses. It is more than a lining up of voters on 
a certain day to see where the majority stand. If it is to be more than a name a 
democracy must guarantee that the people shall be wholly unhindered in the making up 
of their minds, that they shall be at liberty to tap every available source of information 
and that they shall be free frem coercion by those who believe themselves to be endowed 
with superior wisdom. The “patriotic” group which tried to keep a great scientist from 
entering the country lest he express views which the group disapproved; the more pow- 
erful group of “patriots” which did prevent a great liberal editor from filling a lecture 
engagement in a mid-western city lest he advocate peace or government ownership or 
some other opinion opposed by the self-constituted guardians of the people—these 
organizations were opposing the practice of democracy. In their contention that small 
groups may decide what is good for the people to hear they were denying the funda- 
mental conception upon which our government is based and upon which our Constitu- 
tion was written. Their theories are in accord with those of Fascism and Communism. 
There are arguments to be made for a dictatorship, whether it be of the proletariat, the 
business interests or self-constituted minorities who believe themselves able to determine 
policies for the people. But the American system is built upon the theory that all the 
people, if they have the unfettered privilege of informing themselves and of giving effect 
to their opinions can, in the long run, decide controversial issues for themselves better 


“than anyone can do it for them. This system is under serious attack by powerful inter- 


ests, who praise the name of democracy while preventing its practice. We need, there- 
fore, a liberal education as to the meaning of democracy so that we may know when it 
is threatened and so that we may defend it against those who betray it with a Judas kiss. 


State Legislatures 
Discuss Many Issues 


Forty-two Bodies, Now in Session, 
Take Up Financial Question 
and Unemployment Aid 


LAME DUCK AMENDMENT PUSHED 


Severity of Depression Gives 
Impetus to Social Legis- 
lative Measures 


What forms of taxation are the most 
just to levy on citizens whose backs are 
already bent from heavy tax burdens? 
What economies can be brought about 
which will, when coupled with increased 
revenue measures, aid in offsetting budget 
deficits? How can millions of dollars be 
spent for administering unemployment re- 
lief, when it appears to be virtually im- 
possible to raise the necessary funds? 
Should a person, after reaching sixty or 
sixty-five or seventy years of age, be given 
a pension by the state in which he lives, 
so that the latter part of his life may be 
relieved from anxiety and poverty? Should 
the various states compel industrial estab- 
lishments to insure workers against the 
evils of unemployment, by having these 
establishments create unemployment in- 
surance reserves, to which contributions 
would be made both by employers and em- 
ployees? These are some of the outstand- 
ing questions to be considered by members 
of forty-two state legislatures, which are 
now holding their annual or biennial meet- 
ings. 

Legislatures Meet 


In normal times not a great deal of at- 
tention is focused on the activities of our 
state governments. For the most part the 
many problems discussed by these bodies, 
each session, are unheeded by the majority 
of citizens. But such is not the case now. 
There is widespread concern centered on 
the tasks before state legislatures. The 
reason is obvious. They are confronted 
with colossal labors. Seldom, if ever be- 
fore, have such tremendously difficult prob- 
lems been ripe for action by the various 
states. 

The problem of how to balance their 
budgets is one of the paramount items be- 
fore most state legislatures. Like the 
federal government they have been spend- 
ing more money than they have been re- 
ceiving and have not been able to make 
ends meet. This, of course, is more seri- 
ous in hard times, such as the present, 
than in prosperous years, for now, unless 
the states prove that their finances are in 
sound condition, people lose confidence 
and will not purchase state bonds. There- 
fore, it is easy to see why the states are 
so anxious to place their financial struc- 
tures ona firm basis. 

But the problem is a difficult one. For 
one thing, the states must spend a great 
deal to provide for their unemployed. 
This additional expense on state treasuries 
for the last several years has been one of 
the chief causes of deficits. And the load 
which the states will be compelled to carry 
the coming year promises to be the heavi- 
est yet, for the savings of those who have 
been out of work are mostly exhausted; 
thus more people will probably be in need 
of relief than at any time before. 

In fact, a number of governors, in ad- 
dressing their legislatures, have declared 
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that it will be practically impossible to 
provide for their state’s unemployed with- 
out federal aid. In his inaugural address, 
Governor Lehman of New York, successor 
to President-elect Roosevelt, said that 
New York must seek assistance from the 
federal government in extending relief to 
the state’s unemployed. It is Governor 
Lehman’s opinion that the Federal Relief 
act, which was made a part of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation last sum- 
mer, should be modified “and a broader 
interpretation of the bill given so as to 
make it easier for us to benefit from this 
federal source in meeting the needs of our 
unemployed.” 
New Taxes 


This statement typifies the views of 
many other governors, as it is extremely 
difficult for their states to obtain federal 
aid at present. There are bills, however, 
which will soon be brought before Con- 
gress to enlarge the scope of the Federal 
Relief act and some action may be ex- 
pected to be taken on them in the near 
future. But regardless of federal assist- 
ance, the states must continue to bear the 
brunt of providing for their unemployed. 
To do this they will be forced to seek ad- 
ditional revenue from taxpayers. And 
much care will have to be used by state 
legislatures in levying new taxes, as there 
is a nation-wide protest against the pres- 
ent burden of taxation. Hence these 
bodies are making every effort to tap new 
sources of revenue which will prove the 
least burdensome to taxpayers and yet 
which will supply state treasuries with the 
greatest amount of funds. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
observe the change in trend of taxation 
methods. In the past, nearly all states 
have leaned heavily upon the general prop- 
erty tax as a source of revenue. Many 
years ago property consisted mostly of 
land or herds or houses or other kinds of 
property that could be seen readily and 
that could not be concealed. It seemed 
fair enough then to tax people according 
to the amount of property that they had; 
in other words, to use the general prop- 
erty tax. But now in our complex civili- 
zation a large share of property is in the 
form of money, bonds, mortgages, securi- 
ties, jewelry and other forms of property, 
which are called intangible. When the at- 
tempt is made to raise the money to sup- 
port the government by a general property 
tax, the tax therefore bears heavily upon 
tangible property such as real estate, while 
the owners of personal property escape 
very lightly. 

Unjust Taxation 


A good illustration of the injustice of 
the property tax is to be found in the 
present predicament of farmers. The 
crops which farmers raise have fallen tre- 
mendously in value. In fact, they get so 
little for their products that in many cases 


it does not pay them to transport these 
products to market. And yet they are com- 
pelled to pay just as high taxes on their 
property now as they did when the prop- 
erty produced several times as much rev- 
enue. By working long hours most farm- 
ers are able to raise enough to pay their 
taxes. But some are unable to make the 
grade, and the states take over the prop- 
erty. And these cases are not unusual. 
Last year the states were forced to take 
over a great deal of land, because the own- 
ers were not able to pay taxes. Only a 
few days ago one-fourth of an entire 
county in Virginia was taken over by the 
state for this very reason. 

As a result, many states have come to 
the conclusion that this is no longer a just 
or workable tax and they are attempting 
to supplement it with other revenue meas- 
ures to balance their budgets. Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Towa, 
South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, New Mexico, 
Texas, Illinois and Florida are considering 
the income tax as a possible revenue 
measure. Other states are considering the 
general sales tax (tax on all manufactured 
products), inheritance taxes, and special 
luxury taxes. All these states are begin- 
ning to feel that it is fairer to tax a per- 
son on what he earns and buys rather 
than on the amount of his property re- 
gardless of its productiveness. For what 
he has may not produce a very great reve- 
nue and thus should not be taxed. 

Economies 

Now for economies. Practically all 
states are confronted with the necessity of 
reducing expenditures. The times call for 
efficient government at the lowest possible 
expense to the taxpayer. To reduce their 
operating costs a number of states are at- 
tempting to reorganize and consolidate 
local units. President-elect Roosevelt in 
his campaign speeches several times urged 
his hearers to take a specific interest in 
local government reorganizations. He said 
on one occasion: “The people are begin- 
ning to realize that they are burdened with 
a host of useless officials and an intricate 
mass of governmental machinery that can- 
not function efficiently in this present age 
and cannot properly supply the services 
that they have a right to expect of govern- 
ment. There should be consolidations of 
many existing units of government, possi- 


bly the elimination of towns (town gov-- 


ernments) altogether, or at least a consoli- 
dation of their functions and certainly the 
elimination of many offices that are use- 
less. County government is no more fit 
for its purpose than an ox-cart would be 
fit for the task of supplying modern trans- 
portation between New York and Chi- 
cago.” 

In speaking of the ox-cart Mr. Roose- 
velt was referring, of course, to the origin 
of county governments. Many years ago 
when people had to depend upon horses 


and buggies for 
transportation and 
could not travel 
far in one day, it 
was necessary for 
each small section 
of a state to have 
its Own govern- 
ment. But now, 
with the automo- 
bile, train and air- 
plane, it is possi- 
ble to cover great 
distances. Thus, 
many believe that 
small counties are 
no longer needed. 
Those who would 
like to see them 
abolished contend 
that great savings 
could be made by 
such a step, for it 
would no_ longer 
be necessary to 
support ten jails, 
ten sheriffs, ten 
county treasurers 














where one might 
do in each case. 


ONE REASON TAXES ARE SO HIGH 


It will perhaps 
take a long time —Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 
to change this 








situation but the 
problem is being studied in many states. 

And several states have already taken 
steps in this direction. North Carolina has 
probably progressed further along this line 
than any other state. In 1931 it enacted 
legislation which gave the state complete 
control over the financing and mainte- 
nance of public schools and county roads. 
Before this time these two functions were 
invested with city and county govern- 
ments. But since the state has taken 
control, useless county bureaus have been 
eliminated and the result has been a large 
saving to the taxpayer. Virginia and 
Pennsylvania have enacted similar legisla- 
tion, but to a lesser degree. 

Social Problems 

Turning away from ecor~ nic problems 
we find the states giving unusually serious 
attention to proposals for social legisla- 
tion. Periods of adversity sometimes 
hasten social progress. For instance, there 
is every likelihood that the number of 
states providing old age pensions will be 
increased this year. There are seventeen 
states which have already taken this step 
and many new governors who were elected 
in November have pledged themselves in 
favor of old age pensions. Governor 
Green of Rhode Island said just before 
election: “One of the measures which I 
advocate and which the Democratic party 
in Rhode Island has advocated for years 
and which both the national Democratic 
platform and the state Democratic plat- 
form emphasize this year is a provision for 
old age pensions. There 
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IN HARTFORD, THE CAPITAL OF CONNECTICUT, SHOWING THE CAPITOL BUILDING IN THE 


is wide popular demand 
in this state, and in fact 
all over the country, 
for old age pensions.” 

Indiana clearly 
showed its determina- 
tion to enact an old age 
security law by its elec- 
tion of Governor Paul 
V. McNutt on a state 
platform which de- 
clared: “There should 
be a just and equitable 
old age, pension system 
worked out with the 
purpose both of safe- 
guarding the best inter- 
ests of the aged poor 
and at the same time of 
reducing the burden 
which the present ex- 
travagant and inhuman 
methods of caring for 
them casts upon the 
public. 





Cross of Connecticut said 
during the recent cam- 
paign in his state: “In 
each of our lives comes 


Governer Wilbur L.. 


that period when we pass the divide that 
constitutes the evening of life, and in the 
sunset of that evening every man and wo- 
man who has been an upright citizen, 
who has given the best years of life to 
either the soil, industry or business, is 
entitled to more than quarters in a poor- 
house or space on a street corner where 
he may sell apples without being molested 
by a police command to move on.” 

Other social legislation which promises 
to make headway at the present session 
of the state legislatures includes unem- 
ployment insurance. Unemployment in- 
surance bills will be presented to thirty 
legislatures. Wisconsin is the only state 
at present which has adopted such a meas- 
ure. But a number of governors have 
announced that they are going to back 
proposals which, in the future, will guar- 
antee workers security against the evils of 
unemployment—security against a recur- 
rence of the present distressing situation. 
The prospects seem to be especially bright 
for the adoption of unemployment insur- 
ance in the state of New York. 

Then in addition to all these problems a 
constitutional amendment is now before 
the state legislatures for ratification, 
which, if approved by three-fourths of 
them, will do away with the long period 
between the election of congressmen and 
the time they take office. It also provides 
for the presidential inauguration in Janu- 
ary instead of March. If this amendment 
were in effect now it would avoid a condi- 
tion such as we are witnessing at present 
where almost all governmental problems 
are lying dormant until the new adminis- 
tration assumes office March 4. 





FARM SALES 





The Department of Agriculture made 
the announcement recently that during the 
last five years one out of every ten farms 
in the United States has been sold be- 
cause of failure on the part of the owner 
to pay on his mortgage or to take care of 
his other obligations. In addition to this 
3% per cent of the farms were sold be- 
cause of delinquent taxes. 

For the year ending March 1, 1932, thir- 
teen out of every thousand farms were 
sold because taxes had not been paid and 
twenty-eight out of every thousand 
changed hands through mortgage fore- 
closures. The report also states that many 
farmers have lost the entire equity in their 
properties because the value of farm real 
estate has dropped 25 to 30 per cent dur- 
ing the last five years. Numerous farms 
were bought five years or more ago and 
mortgaged up to three-quarters of their 
value. It is for these reasons that the 
farmers are clamoring for a reduction of 
their heavy debt burdens. 
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Once Autocratic Monarchy Busily Engaged in Forming 
a “ Democratic Republic of Workers” 


The Spain of today is a land of con- 
trasts, both physical and political, as its 
people try to adapt themselves to the new 
era of the republic. 

Officially discarded is the aristocratic, 
colorful, dramatic Spain of the past, with 
its conquistadores, its grandees, its great 
cathedrals dominating the land, and its 
stately royal guards tossing their plumes 
before the palace at Madrid. At one leap, 
the Spain of today has jumped centuries 
of slow western progress and set itself in 
the vanguard of the world’s social evolu- 
tion as a “democratic republic of work- 
ers of all kinds.” Skipping the whole in- 
dustrial development of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, once “backward” Spain 
has stepped from the sixteenth to the 
twenty-first century, and is concentrating 
on social readjustments, the welfare of the 
individual and a happy relationship of the 
classes, while the rest of the capitalist 
western world and even Communist Rus- 
sia still struggle with the mechanistic theo- 
ries of the machine age. 

But much of the past survives along 
with the new standards of the future, and 
a certain amount of confusion reigns while 
the people of the old Spain try to fit them- 
selves to the new era that lies before them. 
Great cathedral bells still chime across the 
barren hills of the north and the sunny 
orange groves of the south, although the 
historic union of church and state has been 
severed at a blow by the new constitution, 
and the official revenues of the church are 
cut to a fraction of what they were. The 
massive homes of ancient aristocratic fam- 
ilies still close their huge, carved bronze 
doors upon narrow cobbled streets, although 
the king’s cousins and the bearers of many 
princely names are in exile on the lonely 
African coast of Rio de Oro, and the 
elected representatives of high and low 
alike now sit side by side in the Cortes, 
the new democratic congress of the nation. 

Democratic simplicity is the order of 
the day, but the Spaniard has not lost his 
natural sense of personal dignity and his 
instinctive respect for the true aristocrat’s 
heritage of breeding, taste and culture. 
Neither can he lose his love of pageantry 
and color, and folk dances, flower battles, 
gay parades with allegorical floats, still 
mark republican anniversaries and fete 
days as they used to mark the king’s birth- 
days or the feast days of the church. 

Although Barcelona, the great shipping 


center in the south, is a center of Com- 
munism, this is largely because Barcelona, 
with its factories and shipping yards, is 
the only real center of industrial workers 
in Spain, and has always felt itself to be 
quite separate from the rest of the coun- 
try. Throughout the rest of Spain the 
regimentalized standardization of Com- 
munism, with its theory of dictatorship by 
one class alone, is contrary to the spirit of 
the people. 

There is, however, a great readjustment 
of wealth going on in the country, Great 
estates and church lands that were a few 
years ago closed to the people, are being 
taken over by the government and split up 
among small owners, so that the peasants 
and common people, who once lived on in- 
credibly small wages and farmed land al- 
most too poor to keep them, may begin 
now to look forward to the tractors, auto- 
mobiles and radios that the American 
farmer, even in times of depression, takes 
rather as a matter of course. In many 
places, even the great parks that were the 
private property of the crown, have been 
made into playgrounds for the people, 
where thousands flock to spend Sunday un- 
der the trees. 

Under the new constitution of the re- 
public, proclaimed April 14, 1931, “all 
Spaniards are equal under the law,” labor 
is a “social obligation,” and the republic 
“will assure to every laborer the conditions 
necessary for a worthy existence.” Instead 
of King Alphonso, who was really popu- 
lar with his people, and his prime minis- 
ter, Primo de Rivera, whom they hated as 
a dictator ruling by royal decree, President 
Niceto Zamora now heads the government, 
elected for six years and not eligible to re- 
election. Under him, the Cortes of a sin- 
gle house and a cabinet of responsible min- 
isters function much as in the British sys- 
tem. 

Most striking change of all, perhaps, un- 
der this new government, is the altered po- 
sition of women. The lovely, dark-eyed 
seforitas who once went veiled in heavy 
lace mantillas and were destined to spend 
their lives securely sheltered either in their 
husbands’ homes or inside convent walls, 
now freely walk the streets and—wonder 
of wonders—vote in the elections with their 
fathers and brothers, and hold office in the 
Cortes like our American congresswomen. 
Divorce has also become a_constitu- 
tional right, along with freedom of speech 
and of the press. 








Such revolution- 
ary changes in the 
machinery of gov- 
ernment and the 
whole theory of 
society have inev- 
itably led to scat- 
tered riots, strikes 
and other disturb- 
ances throughout 
the country, that 
seem to some peo- 
ple to justify pre- 
dictions of a Com- 
munist revolt or 
the return of the 
monarchy. But 
these troubles re- 
main __ scattered 
and actually pass 
unnoticed by the 
casual visitor. So 
far, the Spaniard’s 
inherent _ feeling 
for an orderly, 
dignified existence, 
with each citizen 
receiving his just 
due, is still hold- 
ing the new re- 
public to a steady 
course, avoiding 





THE GIRALDA, ONE OF THE OLD, 
SEVILLE 


the extremes of 
Communism or re- 
action. Spain, with 
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Spain, Land of Contrasts, Adapts Herself to New Era 
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THE ALCALA, A BUSY THOROUGHFARE IN MADRID 








all its contrasts, is a pleasant, easy place 
for the traveler to visit. Magnificent au- 
tomobile roads, from the peaks of the 
Pyrenees to the warm Mediterranean coast 
between Valencia and Gibraltar, are a heri- 
tage from the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera, and a well organized tourist sys- 
tem, with comfortable inns, guides and 
excursion tours, is one of the outstanding 
innovations of the new régime. 





EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 

Harvard University is launching a unique 
experiment in educational methods. It has 
created a new organization called the So- 
ciety of Fellows. Twenty-four college 
graduates who show promise as scholars 
have been chosen members of the society. 
All these members, however, are not from 
Harvard, as those in charge of this experi- 
ment thought it best to select students 
from several universities. Those chosen 
will receive $1,250 to $1,500 each, free 
board and lodging, and free use of all the 
facilities of Harvard, such as libraries, lab- 
oratories and all privileges of instruction. 
Their only obligation in return will be to 
pursue their own paths of research and 
study. They will be guided by no one 
and will be free to choose whatever courses 
they think best. The president of Har- 
vard, A. Lawrence Lowell, has long been 
eager for such a plan to be established. 





FILIBUSTERS 





Named for the seventeenth century “‘fili- 
busters” or freebooters who held up Span- 
ish galleons and any legitimate trade in the 
Caribbean Sea, filibusters in the American 
Senate such as that carried on this week by 
Senator Long against the Glass Banking 
bill (see p. 4), hold up the Senate’s legiti- 
mate and necessary business by unlimited 
debate, preventing a vote on any pending 
legislation. 

Until March 8, 1917, when new rules al- 
lowing “cloture” were adopted, there was 
no legal check on Senate filibusters, al- 
though in the House of Representatives 
they are not allowed. The 1917 filibuster 
to prevent the arming of American mer- 
chant vessels against submarine attack was 
denounced by President Wilson, who de- 
clared, “The Senate of the United States 
is the only legislative body in the world 
which cannot act when its majority is 
ready for action. A little group of wilful 
men, representing no opinion but their 
own, have rendered the great government 
of the United States helpless and con- 
temptible. The only remedy is that the 
rules of the Senate shall be so altered that 
it can act.” This forced the change to the 
present rules, under which cloture of de- 
bate may be demanded. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















The American eagle, proud bird of freedom, 
is regarded as in danger of being crowded out 
of the picture by the lame duck. 

—Washington STar 


President Hoover has received 20 tons of 
personal mail since he entered the White 
House. Who says that letters to the President 
don’t carry much weight ?—Roanoke NEews._ 

At last the New York and Philadelphia gov- 
ernments are trimming their budgets. Having 
overtrimmed their taxpayers already, there 
was nothing else they could do. 

—New Orleans Trmes-PIcAYUNE 





What Mr. Hoover will do after March 4 is 
worrying a few persons, but the big problem 
for the country is what Mr. Roosevelt will do 
after March 4, —Minneapolis JouRNAL 





Any state of mind that permits us to be sat- 
isfied when we have merely kept ourselves 
alive omits the things which have really made 
Americans a great people. 

—Newton D. Baker 





This talk about technocracy will probably 
continue until some one is able to understand 
it. —Omaha Wortp-HERALD 





We are practically a nation of illiterates. 
—Lotus D. Coffman 
If they keep featuring these crooners, we’re 
going to become a radio renouncer. 
—New York HERALD-TRIBUNE 





Now for the fun of filling out the income 
tax blanks—this year’s best joke. 
—Boston GLOBE 
Some day, perhaps, cabinets will be made 
out of presidential timber. 
-——New York Heratp-TriIBUNE 
I desire so to conduct the affairs of this ad- 
ministration that if at the end, when I come 
to lay down the reins of power, I have lost 
every other friend on earth, I shall at least 
have one friend left, and that friend shall be 
down inside of me. —Abraham Lincoln 
One way of learning new words is to ask 
the taxi driver to change a ten. 
—Miami Datty News 





A professor says that within the next hun- 
dred generations the various races of humanity 
will merge, leaving only one race. If you 
don’t believe him, wait and see. 

—Sioux Falls Datty Arcus-LEADER 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Primo de Rivera 
(pree’mo day ree-vay’ra—o as in go, last a as 
in final), Niceto Zamora (nee-thay’to tha- 
mo’ra—o as in go, last a as in final), Valen- 
cia (va-len’shee-a, or Spanish, va-len’thee-a— 
en as in sent, a as in final), conquistadores 
(kon-kees’ta-do’res—o as in go, a as in final), 
Comite des Forges (ko-mee-tay day forzh—o 
as in go, zh like the z in azure), Schneider 
Creusot (schni’der kroo’zo—i as in time, o as 
in go), Skoda (sko’da—o as in go, a as in 
final). 
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The Story of the Week 


STEP in the direction of economic 

planning was taken last week when 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, appointed a commission 
of seventeen men, seven of whom are 
members of the Columbia University fac- 
ulty, four of whom are economists from 
other universities, and six of whom are 
leaders of economic thought who are not 
connected with any institution of learning. 
It is the belief of President Butler that the 
men who are giving their whole time to the 
study of economic problems should work 
together more systematically in order that 
their considered judgments as to what to 
do about practical economic problems 
should be made available to the public and 
to the nation’s political leaders. He thinks 
the universities should take the lead in 
thinking through the problems incident to 
the depression. Accordingly, he has ap- 
pointed this commission to study the pres- 
ent economic crisis. It will study such 
problems as the effect of new inventions 
and industrial developments upon employ- 
ment, the control of prices, the money sys- 
tem and many other unsettled issues hav- 
ing to do with industrial stability. 


Among the men who will serve on this 
commission are Wesley C. Mitchell, who 
was chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Recent Social Trends; Alvin H. Hansen, 
professor of economics at the University of 
Minnesota, author of “Economic Stabiliza- 
tion in an Unbalanced World”; Jacob 
Viner, professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Walter Lippmann, edi- 
torial writer for the New York Herald- 
Tribune ; and George Soule, of the editorial 
staff of the New Republic, author of “A 
Planned Society.” 


It would mean much if the most compe- 
tent thinkers of the nation should work out 
practical plans for economic improvement, 
and if their conclusions should be put in 
form so that they could be used and stud- 
ied by all intelligent citizens and officials. 
The creation of this commission must 
therefore rank as one of the most impor- 
tant developments of the month of January. 


T a time when it is tremendously im- 
A portant that action be taken looking 
toward the settlement of international po- 
litical and economic problems, the world 
finds itself standing still and waiting. It is 
waiting on the United States, and the United 
States is waiting for a change of govern- 
ment. That change in government was 
voted last November, but it will not be- 
come effective until March. Meanwhile 
we have governmental leaders who are 
about to retire. Their authority lasts for 
but a little while. Consequently, they can- 
not speak for the nation. They cannot 
commit it to any line of policy. On mat- 
ters, therefore, which require the codpera- 
tion of the United States, the world must 
wait, and waiting at a time like this is 
dangerous. 

Among the problems which are being 
held in abeyance, while our cumbersome 
governmental machinery works, are those 
which will be discussed at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, those which relate to dis- 
armament, and those having to do with 
the international debts. These problems 
all hang together. What is done about one 
settlement depends upon decisions made 
respecting the others. Those who repre- 
sent the different nations cannot make de- 
cisions about tariffs, about the gold stand- 
ard, about other problems of money and 
exchange, until they know what to expect 
concerning the debt payments. And until 
they set their economic houses in order, 
they will not be ready to proceed with 
questions having to do with armaments. 

Foreigners cannot understand why an 
intelligent people should vote a govern- 
ment out of power and yet allow it to re- 
main in power for four precious months. 
It is hard for any of us to explain such a 
thing. As a matter of fact, this is probably 
the last time that it will happen. The so- 
called “lame duck” amendment to the 
United States Constitution will undoubt- 
edly be ratified by the required number of 
state legislatures this winter. After this 
amendment becomes a part of the Consti- 
tution our national elections will be held, as 
now, in November, but the new Congress 

will meet, not thirteen months 





after it is elected as it does now, 
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unless it is called in special ses- 
sion, but two months thereafter. 
} It will meet regularly on the third 
of each January, and the presi- 
dent elected in November will be 
inaugurated on January 20. 
Why was this change not made 
many years ago? Probably be- 
cause of the deep-seated convic- 
tion which prevails among the 
majority of the people and among 
their representatives that what- 
ever is, is right. The Constitu- 
tion adopted in 1789 provided for 
the long delay between the elec- 
tion of officers and the assuming 
of office. Without taking into ac- 
count reasons for such procedure 
which were good enough in 1789 
but which have long since lost 
their validity, the people went on 
with the lazy assumption that be- 
cause the provisions were in the 
Constitution, they should be kept 
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—Brown in N. Y. 
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there, and for decade after decade 
they assumed that those who were 
maintaining the old forms were 





patriotic, whereas those who were 
seeking changes were somehow 
disloyal, or at least that they were 
“cranks.” Progressive changes 
seem simple enough after they are 
made, but it is hard for them to 
gain headway against the con- 
servatism of the masses and of 
the so-called “leaders” who fol- 
low rather than lead. 
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HILE we congratulate our- 
W scives upon getting rid of 
such an anachronism as a “lame 
duck” administration and Con- 
gress, our attention is called 
sharply to another piece of cum- 
bersome machinery which is still 
retained—the filibuster. The 
United States Senate has always 
prided itself on the freedom of 
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debate which it has maintained. 
Whereas debate is limited strictly 
in the House of Representatives, 
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it is practically unlimited in the 
Senate. If a senator gets the floor 
he may talk until he is black in the face, 
or until he tumbles over in exhaustion—a 
thing which senators seldom do. Some- 
times a senator speaks for one legislative 
day after another. He does not keep on 
the subject. He rambles at will. At one 
time a senator threatened to read to the 
Senate the entire works of Shakespeare 
before he would give up the floor. He did 
this in order to keep a bill from coming 
to a vote—a bill which, if it came to a 
vote, would pass. He thus obstructed the 
will of the majority. It is usually beyond 
the physical powers of one senator to block 
legislation in this way, but if a small body 
of senators, knowing they are in a minor- 
ity, wish to block legislation, they can do 
it, especially if the end of the session is in 
sight. Such a proceeding is known as a 
“filibuster.” 

The only cure for the filibuster is for the 
senators to bring in a cloture rule. If six- 
teen senators petition for a closing of the 
debate, the question as to whether debate 
shall thereafter be limited must come to 
an immediate vote. If two-thirds of the 
senators vote for it, the debate is there- 
after limited to one hour for each senator. 
The Senate, however, seems very reluctant 
to limit debate even to that extent. 

A filibuster has been in progress in the 
Senate this month. It is led by Senator 
Huey Long, of Louisiana. He is filibuster- 
ing against the Glass Banking bill. This 
bill, introduced by the veteran Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, would permit 
strong banks to establish branches under 
conditions more liberal than those which 
now prevail (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
January 11, page six). The bill would 
also place restrictions on national banks, 
prohibiting them from selling corporation 
stock or bonds, or from associating them- 
selves with affiliated companies which are 
engaged in such activities. Senator Long 
opposes this bill. He claims that a system 
of branch banking would throw the bank- 
ing business of communities everywhere 
into the hands of banking interests residing 
in great financial centers, and that it would 
therefore be undemocratic. Probably he, 
and those who support him, wish to defeat 
banking legislation altogether in order that 
the question may come up at the special 
session of Congress to be called this spring. 
They may expect them to bring about an 
inflation of the currency. At any rate, 
knowing that a majority of the Senate 
would, if given a chance, pass the Glass 
bill, they are preventing the measure from 
coming to a vote. 

Many newspapers are attacking Senator 
Long for holding up legislation at such a 
critical time as the present. But it does 
little good to attack individual senators 
who take advantage of the rules which per- 
mit filibustering. It would be more effec- 
tive to level the attacks against the Senate 
itself. For when a legislative body acts 
under rules which permit individual mem- 
bers to thwart the will of the majority, it 
is inevitable that advantage will be taken 
of such an opportunity. 

Of course, the problem involved here is 


not a simple one. If the rules of debate 
were too strict, it would be possible to 
“railroad” through bills without giving the 
minority a chance to be heard. It is well 
that there should be considerable freedom, 
especially in a body as small as the Senate. 
But the spectacle which the Senate pre- 
sents in allowing a mere handful of sena- 
tors to thwart its majority day after day, 
and sometimes week after week, is one of 
which we can scarcely be proud. 
oN 

HE Domestic Allotment bill, which we 

described in this paper last week, 
passed the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 203 to 151. It has gone to the 
Senate and is now being considered by a 
Senate committee. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, having disposed of this piece of 
legislation, is now working on bills appro- 
priating money for the different depart- 
ments of the government. The Finance 
Committee of the Senate is considering the 
bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives legalizing the manufacture and sale 
of beer. 

o™~ 

HE bill providing conditions under 

which the Philippine Islands might be 
given their independence, after having 
passed both houses of Congress, went to 
President Hoover and was vetoed. It was 
then passed over his veto by a vote of 274 
to 94. The proposal to pass it over the 
president’s veto will have been acted upon 
by the Senate before this paper reaches its 
readers. 

The Philippine Independence bill pro- 
vides that the citizens of the islands within 
two years shall create a constitutional con- 
vention and draw up a constitution which 
is to be subject to approval by the presi- 
dent of the United States. It is then to 
be voted on by the Filipinos and to go 
into effect at once if adopted. If the Fili- 
pinos vote in favor of this constitution 
their action is to be taken as a plebiscite in 
favor of independence. After this consti- 
tution is approved, the United States is to 
withdraw control after a ten-year period. 

As soon as the constitution is adopted, 
the import to the United States of Philip- 
pine products, such as sugar, coconut oil, 
and hemp, will be limited to the average 
amount which has been imported during 
the last five years. American tariffs 
against Philippine products are to be ap. 
plied gradually, until the end of the ten- 
year period, after which the rates against 
these products are to be the same as 
against the rest of the world. Emigration 
from the Philippines is to be restricted to 
fifty emigrants a year, as soon as‘the con- 
stitution is adopted. 

President Hoover vetoed the bill ‘on 
grounds that the Filipinos are not ready for 
self-government, that immediate independ- 
ence would create internal chaos and would 
place the islands at the mercy of foreign 
aggression, that the imposition of the tariff 
duties against the Philippines would be 
hurtful to the islands and not very helpful 
to American producers who are in compe- 
tition with Filipinos. W. E. M. 
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We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
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War Makers 


One of the articles in this week’s AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER discusses the part played 
by armament companies in building up 
war sentiment and thus causing wars, and 
it also describes the governmental policies 
which are designed to check the influence 
of the armament companies. This brings 
up a very important question. Is there 
direct evidence that the armament com- 
panies help to mold opinion in favor of 
war? Do the interests which profit by 
war help to provoke within the different 
nations opinions which lead to conflict? 
The Living Age has brought to light docu- 
ments which furnish damning evidence 
against munition makers. In the October, 
1932, number of that magazine there are 
very revealing excerpts from a booklet is- 
sued by the Union of Democratic Control 
of London. “The Secret International” is 
the title of the article. In the November, 
1932, number of the Living Age there is 
a translation of a French pamphlet which, 
according to the editorial comment of the 
Living Age, ‘“‘“makes out an impressive case 
against the armament industry in every 
country as the most powerful existing 
threat to world peace.” The title of this 
article is “Steel Against Peace.” 

Other articles dealing with this impor- 
tant issue are: “The Bloody International,” 
World Tomorrow, October, 1931, pages 
317 to 320; ‘Profits in Blood,’ Nation, 
June 29, 1932, pages 713 to 714; and “The 
Shearer Investigation,’ Current History, 
November, 1929, pages 367 to 369. 


Flying over South America 

Annie S. Peck is a veteran explorer and 
a thorough student of South American 
geography. Two years ago she _ spent 
seven months going about over South 
America in an airplane. During the course 
of these months she traveled 20,000 miles. 
Before making this extended trip she had 
made nine visits to South American coun- 
tries and had become an authority on those 
southern lands. Now she has written a 
book in which she recounts the experiences 
of her most recent expedition, ‘Flying 
Over South America” (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50). 

Miss Peck tells of her impressions of the 
lands and the cities over which she flies. 
“From the comfortable airship with cour- 
teous and skillful pilotage, though too high 
for details, one tranquilly surveys an im- 
mense area of jungles, distant and lofty 
mountains, smaller ones close at hand, 
noting here and there hamlets and towns, 
where on landing are people with friendly 
mien of high and low degree. These things 





and more make the day memorable, if not 
exciting.” Among the most interesting 
chapters of the book are those in which 
the author tells of her observations when, 
between flights, she mingles with the peo- 
ple of city, country and town. 

One who reads this book and is im- 
pressed, as he must be, with the vigor of 
the writer, with her keenness of observa- 
tion and her powers of description, will be 
amazed to learn her age. “If she were 
twenty-nine or thirty-nine or forty-nine, 
her recent accomplishment would still be 
very real,” says Amelia Earhart, “but she 
has reached an age of which one can boast 
—and should. Gentle reader, in the vigor- 
ous description of days begun at four a. m. 
and ending perhaps with a long drive of an 
evening in an automobile cf doubtful vin- 
tage, remember the author was, when she 
made the South American flight, seventy- 
nine.” 

“Flying Over South America” is very 
generously illustrated and these pictures 
which the author took in the course of her 
flights and her visits on land provide an 
interesting and attractive feature of the 
book. 


The Depression Explained 


For years Irving Fisher, professor of 
economics in Yale University, has been 
quite generally accorded a place among 
the most original of American economists. 
His ideas have not commanded the sup- 
port of all economists, or even a majority 
of them, but they have been respected. 
He represents those economists who place 
great emphasis upon the quantity theory 
of money. He emphasizes the importance 
to prices and the general business conditions 
of the amount of money in circulation and 
the rapidity of its circulation. He stresses 
the money factor as a cause and not a 
result of general business conditions, more 
heavily than do most economic writers. 
When one reads his analyses of economic 
conditions, therefore, he must take into 
account the fact that certain of his con- 
clusions reflect one side of a controversial 
issue rather than an agreement among 
economists. With this word of caution we 
recommend his new book, “Booms and 
Depressions” (New York: Adelphi. $2.50). 

Professor Fisher sees the current depres- 
sion as an illustration of the way eco- 
nomic forces work with considerable regu- 
larity. In good times individuals and gov- 
ernments are likely to get heavily into debt. 
After a while the debts come to be out 
of proportion to income. Foundations be- 
come shaky. Then some unsatisfactory 
situation develops. Many of the debtors 
are obliged to sell property in order to 


pay off their debts. This 
is distress selling. They 
must sell for whatever 
they can get. So long 
as they had money bor- 
rowed they left a con- 
siderable portion of it in 
the banks as deposits 
and drew checks upon 
it. Checks are a form 
of money. Now when 
they pay off their debts 
they reduce the amount 
of their money on de- 
posit. They write fewer 
checks, This reduces the 
amount of money in cir- 
culation. Reduction of 
money in circulation, in 
turn, causes each unit 
of money (each dollar) 
to exchange fora 
greater quantity of 
goods. In other words, 
it causes the value of 
money to rise; or, to 
put it another way, it 
causes a fall in prices 
of goods. This fall in 
prices reduces profits 
for the business man 
who finds his fixed 
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charges relatively sta- 





tionary, while the goods 
which he sells fall in value. 

Since profits decline, business men cur- 
tail their production. We have, then, a 
general decline in business activity and a 
rise in unemployment. We proceed deeper 
and deeper into depression. Finally, trade 
is so inactive, there is so little business 
activity, that a relatively small amount of 
money will handle transactions adequately. 
The small amount of money in circulation 
is no longer out of proportion to the needs 
of trade. Then money starts to fall in 
value; or in other words, prices, measured 
in terms of money start to go up, and then 
business begins to retrace its steps and is 
on the way toward recovery. 


Professor Fisher believes that while there 
are many means whereby the burdens of 
depression may be lessened, the surest 
remedy is to render the dollar stable in 
value. He thinks that it should be kept 
stable when measured in terms of goods. 
In other words, he thinks that prices should 
be kept relatively stationary—should be 
kept from rising or falling in terms of the 
dollar. He believes this can be done 
through a control by the banking system of 
the money in circulation. His book there- 
fore becomes an economic argument for 
measures of inflation, of which the Golds- 
borough bill, passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives last year, was an example. 
Many efforts to inflate the currency, or to 
cut the value of the dollar, will be made 
this year in Congress by representatives 
of debtors. Debtors would like to increase 
prices and thus render debts, which are 
measured in terms of dollars, easier to 

pay. Professor Fisher’s 
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Peck.) 


argument, then, while 
controversial, is timely. 


A Good Story 

If you are looking for 
a novel which will enter- 
tain you and stir your 
interest, and which at 
the same time will ac- 
quaint you with real 
people and bring before 
you authentic problems 
of living, you will do 
well to read _ Francis 
Brett Young’s latest 
work, “The House Un- 
der the Water” (New 
York: Harpers. $2.50). 
If you liked “Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennington,” you 
will enjoy this later 
w or k—probably even 
more. 

“The House Under 
the Water” is the story 
of the Tregarons, a 
Welsh family. The head 
of the house, Griffith 
Tregaron, is a_ strong 


character, a self-willed man who has deter- 
mined to succeed without taking into con- 
sideration the feelings of his friends, his 
neighbors, or his family. Three fortunes 
he won and lost. In the making of one 
of these fortunes he sacrificed the ances- 
tral home. It had to give way to a 
reservoir, and thus we have the title of 
the story, ‘““The House Under the Water.” 
But Griffith Tregaron is by no means the 
only character. His wife, his daughters, 
his sons, figure prominently and their per- 
sonalities are skillfully drawn. 

A reader of this book—one of our ac- 
quaintances who is not a_ professional 
critic but just an ordinary reader of good 
fiction—made the remark upon finishing 
it, “It is one of the best books I have 
read for months.” The explanation of a 
remark of this kind lies in the fact that 
“The House Under the Water” is a genu- 
inely good story. It has an interesting plot; 
fine characterization there is; but at the 
same time things happen as the story un- 
folds. There is action; there is develop- 
ment; and added to it there is the psycho- 
logical, the personality interest. 

Mr. Young is gaining a deserved reputa- 
tion as a novelist who is thoughtful and at 
the same time skilled in the art of writing. 


Robinson’s Latest Poems 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s latest col- 
lection of poems “Nicodemus: A Book of 
Poems” (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75) differs from his earlier pub- 
lished works in that it is made up of only 
his new shorter poems. In this collection, 
Mr. Robinson has brought together eleven 
of his short pieces, including “The March 
of the Cameron Men,” a truly valuable 
contribution to American poetry. 

Mr. Robinson is one of those rare indi- 
viduals who have the ability to make us 
question the old and established order of 
things. He is a poet of the intellect—terse, 
chary of words, epigrammatic. Mr. Rob- 
inson is concerned with character and be- 
havior, the complexities of the mind, the 
hopes and the misgivings that besiege the 
realm of the subconscious. His treatment 
is cold, almost bloodless, but compensated 
by warm and imaginative themes—Na- 
poleon and the imprisoned Haitian rebel, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Ponce de Leon and 
his search for the elusive fountain of eter- 
nal youth, Nicodemus pleading for Christ 
and universal brotherhood. 

In “Nicodemus” Mr. Robinson’s atti- 
tude remains consistent with the stoical 
pessimism displayed in his first volume 
more than thirty-five years ago. He 
wisely chooses to examine minutely the 
mental processes of his characters, the why 
and the wherefore of human _ behavior, 
before his judgment is made. His judg- 
ments are always interesting, frequently 
exciting and stimulating. 
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O SOONER had the country recov- 
N ered from the economic earthquake 
of 1837, the implications of which we dis- 
cussed last week, than there began a series 
of events which make up 
one of the most important 


Early ;, , , 

: chapters in American his- 
American a 

hat tory. Contrary to popular 
Impertaliom illusion, the “fabulous 


forties,” and not the closing 
days of the century, marked the beginnings 
of American imperialism. It was then that 
we seized large areas from a foreign nation 
by conquest. Our previous important ac- 
quisitions, such as the Louisiana and 
Florida regions, had been made by purchase 
and negotiation. But we went to war with 
Mexico and added to our national domain 
a new territory equal in size to both France 
and Germany. And we deprived Mexico 
of about half her former possessions. This 
question of extending the American fron- 
tier became the dominating issue of both 
the Tyler and the Polk administrations. 

Trouble with Mexico had been brewing 
for a long time. Within a few years after 
the first American colonizers, under Ste- 
phen F. Austin, had established their set- 
tlement in Texas, in the vicinity of San 
Antonio, the government in Washington 
had its eye on the Mexican province. It 
made several attempts to purchase it, as 
well as California. Jackson had sent a 
special emissary to Mexico City for that 
purpose. The negotiations failed, however, 
and our dream of a nation extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific was fulfilled 
only after we had engaged in a war which 
cost us twelve thousand lives and almost 
$100,000,000. 

What is the present significance of this 
first experiment in imperialism? Is there 
any analogy between the events leading up 
to our annexation of Texas and California 
and the conflict now raging in the Far 
East? Wherein does our invasion of the 
Mexican provinces of California and Texas 
resemble the Japanese exploits in Manchu- 
ria? Are the events of today a repetition, 
in a different hemisphere, of what hap- 
pened along the Rio Grande and in Monte- 
rey during the forties? 

It would, of course, be absurd to main- 
tain that what has recently happened be- 
tween China and Japan in Manchuria is an 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


exact repetition of what occurred on this 
continent in 1846. In many ways, the sit- 
uations are not at all similar. The points 
of resemblance today may turn out to be 
strikingly dissimilar tomorrow when the 
final chapter of the Far Eastern history is 
written. Nevertheless, there is an analogy 
which becomes apparent after an examina- 
tion of the facts, 


In both cases, the military clashes were 
preceded by definite economic penetration 
bringing into existence a sharp conflict of 
interests. In the Mexican 
affair, Americans had been 
pouring into Texas for 
more than twenty years. 
They had acquired prop- 
erty, built up prosperous 
farms and plantations. More unscrupulous 
elements had speculated on the sale of 
land, issued scrip which went into circula- 
tion in different parts of the country. Thus 
the economic interest of this country ex- 
tended not only to those farmers and plant- 
ers who had migrated to Texas but also to 
the Bostonians and New Yorkers—and 
they were many, indeed—who bought up 
the scrip, hoping some day to reap a hand- 
some profit through the annexation of the 
province by the United States. 

During this same period, America’s in- 
terests in California, although of a differ- 
ent nature, were becoming potent factors 
in shaping the course of future events. 
Our interest in the Pacific coast region was 
at that time chiefly commercial. American 
vessels steamed into Monterey, exchanged 
manufactured goods from eastern cities for 
furs which, in turn, were traded off in China 
for a valuable cargo of oriental products, 
the latter being sold in New York. The 
whole transaction netted large profits. 

Japan’s economic interests in Manchuria 
are well known and need not be enumer- 
ated here. She has acquired vast prop- 
erty rights in the former Chinese province. 
Her citizens own mines and factories and 
banks. Her government controls the im- 
portant railroad in the southern part of the 
province. Trade with the people of Man- 
churia has become vital to her economic 
well-being. The essential difference be- 


Interests in 
Texas and 


California 


tween Japan’s economic penetration of 
Manchuria prior to the rupture of 1931 and 
America’s domination of Texas and Cali- 
fornia before the Mexican War is in the 
matter of colonization. Americans had al- 
ready done a good job of colonizing Texas 
and outnumbered Mexicans. Hordes of 
adventurers and would-be pioneers looked 
avidly to the reported riches of the west 
coast as their golden opportunity. Japan 
has not been interested in Manchuria as a 
possible abode for her surplus population. 


Because of the large number of Ameri- 
cans in Texas and California, the Mexican 
episode appears to be merely the case of a 
people revolting against a 
foreign power and seeking 


Texas p 

d annexation to a _ country 
as with which all their ties are 
Manchukuo 


greater. Ten years before 
the war, the Texans had re- 
volted against the government in Mexico 
and had established an independent nation. 
The new state, however, was not recog- 
nized by Mexico and the revolution was fi- 
nanced largely in the United States. Fol- 
lowing this, Mexicans found just cause to be 
alarmed by American designs on California, 
for in 1842 an officer of the American navy 
seized the town of Monterey and hoisted 
the American flag upon hearing that war 
had broken out between Mexico and his 
country. Later, the Californians were en- 
couraged by the American government to 
declare their independence from Mexico 
and were promised adequate assistance 
from the United States. The government 
of Manchukuo was brought into being not 
as a result of an internal uprising of the 
people themselves but by a conflict with a 
foreign power. It cannot, therefore, be 
classed as a revolution. 

From the Mexican point of view, the 
armed conflict which broke out in the 
spring of 1846 was a definite invasion of 
their territory by American military troops, 
just as much as the capture of Mukden in 
the fail of 1931 was an act of Japanese in- 
vasion, considered from the Chinese point 
of view. As a matter of fact, the United 
States had sent troops under General Zach- 
ary Taylor into a disputed territory. The 





Texans—now American citizens, having 
been joined to the United States the pre- 
vious year by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress—insisted that their boundary ex- 
tended as far south and west as the Rio 
Grande. The Mexicans denied such claims 
and fixed the dividing line at the Nueces 
River. Thus, from the American view- 
point, General Taylor was legally on Amer- 
ican soil and was defending his country. 
But to the Mexicans, a foreign enemy had 
invaded their country. 


The most outstanding difference between 
the Mexican War and the Sino-Japanese 
conflict is the attitude of outside nations. 
International machinery de- 
signed to prevent armed 
conflict between nations did 
not exist when we took up 
arms against Mexico. Notes 
of protest were not sent to 
the governments of the two countries. 
England and France, or any other nations, 
did not send a commission to investigate 
the matter. There was no way to muster 
world opinion against whichever country 
was considered the aggressor. Doubtless, the 
United States would have resented such 
“interference.” In the Sino-Japanese af- 
fair, however, the nations of the world 
have made a conscious effort, however 
fruitless it may have been up to the pres- 
ent, to end the dispute. They have pro- 
tested to China and Japan. They have sent 
a special international commission to ex- 
amine all the available facts. They have 
succeeded, to a certain degree, in rousing 
public opinion throughout the world against 
the use of arms to settle differences. 

It appears that Japanese conduct toward 
China is essentially similar to aggressive 
acts by which the other nations of the 
world, including the United States, have 
acquired territory in the past. This does 
not stand, of course, as an excuse for Jap- 
anese action. The machinery for settling 
international disputes which did not exist 
one hundred years ago, or even fifty years 
ago, but which does exist today, places an 
obligation upon nations to act not as na- 
tions have done in the past but in a spirit 
more in keeping with the recently avowed 
aspirations toward the development of 
higher standards of international morality. 
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PIONEERS WHO FORGED THEIR WAY WESTWARD DURING THE LAST CENTURY TO COMPLETE THE BUILDING OF A NATION 


(From “Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing Room Companion,” April 5, 1856. 


Illustration in ‘These United States” by Gertrude Hartman. 
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Social Trends Committee Sees 
Stationary Population for U. S. 


The population of the United States is 
increasing less rapidly each year, and will 
probably become stationary sometime 
after 1950 when it will reach a total of 
about 145,000,000. This significant fact is 
one of the findings of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, which, after a 
three-year survey of America, made its 
report early this month. 

It is not a new discovery as the declin- 
ing rate of increase in our population has 
been pointed out before. However, the 
committee has given emphasis to the im- 
portance of such a development by bring- 
ing it into the general picture of a changing 
America. The implications of that fact 
stand out more clearly as a study is made 
of the chapter on population trends in the 
committee’s report. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the population 
of this country increased at a rate of 35 
per cent. Between 1860 and 1870 (the 
Civil War must be taken into account) the 
rate of increase dropped to 22 per cent. 
The succeeding decades saw the following 
rates of increase: 1870 to 1880, 30 per 
cent; 1880 to 1890, 25 per cent; 1890 to 
1900, 20 per cent; 1900 to 1910, 21 per 
cent; 1910 to 1920, 15 per cent; 1920 to 
1930, 16 per cent. 

The figures plainly show that from 1850 
onward the rate of increase has tended 
gradually to decline. According to present 
estimates we may expect a population of 
132,000,000 to 134,000,000 in 1940 and of 
140,000,000 to 145,000,000 by 1950. 
There may be some increase after that 
time (it is suggested that a maximum of 
170,000,000 might be attained by 1980) 
but it is thought more likely that our pop- 
ulation will become stationary and after a 
few years may even begin to decline. 

The significance of this fact may not 
be apparent at first glance. In the first 
place it means that important changes will 
have to be made to cope with the new 
situation. The United States has always 
been known as a growing country. From 





a few scattered colonies 
along the eastern coast 
there has developed a 
vast and powerful na- 
tion. The last century 
saw its formation when 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of emigrants from 
Europe swarmed to a 
land of freedom and op- 
portunity; when new 
territories were annexed 
to a rapidly growing, ro- 
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westward by impatient, 
gold-hungry, land-hun- 
gry settlers. The twen- 
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tieth century saw the 
emergence of the 
United States into the 


RATE OF INCREASE BY STATES OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 1920-1930 
(From a chart in “Recent Social Trends” published by McGraw-Hill Book Co.) 








most powerful nation in 
the world. 

Now, suddenly, all this is about over. 
Within twenty years our growth will cease. 
Sales managers and manufacturers who 
confidently predict a population of from 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 by the year 
2000 will begin to feel the effects of their 
mistake. Factories which are being ex- 
panded to meet the needs of a growing 
population will deliver their goods to a 
glutted market. Those industries which 
demand great masses of people to consume 
their products will suffer. On the other 
hand, those industries which depend upon 
a higher purchasing power on the part of 
the people will gain, for it is probable 
that, without an expanding population, 
each individual will have an opportunity 
to secure for himself a larger share of the 
nation’s wealth than he can now in normal 
times. Thus, there will have to be a re- 
adjustment in industry to conform with 
the new condition. 

But there are other consequences more 
important than this. A declining rate of 








Prof. Moley May Join 
Roosevelt’s Little Cabinet 


Opinion is divided as to whether Profes- 
sor Raymond Moley of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who became prominent last summer as 
Governor Roosevelt’s constant adviser, will 
follow the president-elect to the White 
House along with Colonel Louis Howe, the 
Colonel House of the 
new Democratic ad- 
ministration. His 
university associates 
do not expect him to 
leave his work as pro- 
fessor of public law 
at Columbia, but po- 
litical observers at 
Washington are pre- 
dicting he will take a 








place in the baby 
© Acme cabinet as assistant 
aia * secretary of the 


treasury. 

Starting as a specialist in criminology 
and crime surveys, Professor Moley became 
a student of politics and government, rap- 
idly gaining the complete confidence of 
Governor Roosevelt, for whom he is cred- 
ited with having written many campaign 
addresses. On the campaign train, at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, at the Roosevelt- 
Hoover conference at Washington, at con- 
ferences on war debts, budget balancing 
and taxation at Albany and New York, 
Moley has been constantly at Governor 
Roosevelt’s right hand. Of medium height, 
clean shaven, with dark hair and eyes, he 
has become a familiar figure to those near 
the president-elect, who have found him a 
pleasant, likable man of intelligence, char- 
acter and charm. 

A native of Berea, Ohio, and a graduate 
of Oberlin College, he is now forty-six 


years old, has held professorships at West- 
ern Reserve University and the University 
of Chicago, and has been director of the 
Cleveland Foundation, director of Ameri- 
canization of the Ohio State Council of 
Defense, and director of the New York 
State Crime Commission. Among his pub- 
lished works are Lessons in American Citi- 
zenship, the State Movement for Economy 
and Efficiency, and Parties, Politics and 
People. 





HENRY PU-YI 





Henry Pu-Yi, puppet or emperor? Many 
ask that question today of the little known 
twenty-seven-year old “regent” whisked by 
the Japanese from his Tientsin retreat to 
be ruler of the new Manchurian state of 
Manchukuo. Last of the imperial Manchu 
line, who governed 
all China for 300 
years, from 1644 to 
1911, this new ruler 
was christened Pu-Yi, 
“Universal Right - 
eousness,” in his ba- 
byhood among the 
gold-tiled gardens of 
the dowager empress’ 
Forbidden City at 
Peking. But since his 
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emperor at Peking in 
1917, he has dropped his imperial title, 
uses Pu-Yi as a surname, and has adopted 
the simple western first name of Henry. 
Under this name, and calling himself a 
simple citizen of China, he has spent a 
good part of his life as a refugee from 
Chinese republicans inside the Japanese 
settlement at Tientsin. 

No contrast could be greater than that 
between his imperial babyhood, with 500 


increase in our population means that 
there are fewer births per thousand peo- 
ple each year. Therefore, there will not 
be proportionately so many young people 
in the country as there have been. There 
will be a greater percentage of older 
people than in the past. The effect of 
this will be that our society will probably 
become more conservative than we have 
known it. As a rule, the older a person 
is, the more he hesitates to introduce 
changes. It is the young who are ambi- 
tious, impetuous and ready to cast aside 
the old for the new. It seems, therefore, 
that America will make progress more 
slowly in the future than she has in the 
past. This fact will be welcomed by 
many who feel that we have advanced 
too rapidly. Others will take it as a 
sign that we are losing vigor. 

And with it all may come a change in 
our whole outlook toward life. In the 
past Americans have tended to stress such 
factors as growth, expansion and quantity. 
Will this philosophy be retained in the 
future? Perhaps we shall continue to ex- 
pand by placing greater material benefits 
in the hands of our existing population. 
On the other hand, perhaps, with an older 
population we shall discount the impor- 
tance of increasing our bounties and will 
live more quietly, less hurriedly than we 
do now. 








personal slaves, and his present life in the 
drab Manchukuoan capital of Changchun, 
now renamed Hsinching, a town of one 
street, three miles long, where he is prac- 
tically a prisoner in the gray-walled former 
barracks of the salt police. The priceless 
jades, porcelains, tapestries and brocades 
of his ancestral palace are being auctioned 
weekly now at Peking, or Peiping, while 
he lives in the simplicity of barrack rooms, 
never going out without a Chinese chief 
bodyguard and a Japanese official—his 
guard of honor, or, more exactly, perhaps, 
his prison guard. Nominally, he is ruler 
of a new and independent state larger than 
Texas and New Mexico together. Actually 
he signs papers brought him by Japanese 
members of his governing staff, and his 
only recreation is playing tennis with west- 
ern-trained Japanese officials. His per- 
sonal decisions seem limited to trivial ques- 
tions of ceremonial matters. His “western 
queen,” a Chinese wife of ten years’ stand- 
ing now known as “Mrs. Pu-Yi,” shares 
his regency, or imprisonment, and receives 
with him the formal visits of his distant 
cousins, powerful chieftains of Mongolia, 
who sometimes ride in from the vast plains 
of his ancestors to see the last of the Man- 
chus. 





In December there were more unem- 
ployed than at any time during the depres- 
sion. The American Federation of Labor 
has estimated that, in all, there were 11,- 
590,000 people out of work, which means 
that about one out of every four people 
who have to work is out of a job. 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
Heads Anti-war Group 





The “renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy,” a phrase that will 
go down in history in the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact, was originated by a woman 
—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. Con- 
demned as a pacifist when she first pro- 
nounced that phrase, 
which marked an era 
in world relations, 
Mrs. Catt has since 
been voted the first 
of America’s twelve 
greatest women, and 
is internationally rec- 
ognized for her gen- 
uine statesmanship. 

Now, in her sev- 
enty-fourth year, as 
the national leader of 
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mament movement, 

she is presiding in Washington this week 
at her ninth annual Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War. She stepped into 
leadership of this movement after the vic- 
tory of the woman suffrage fight, which she 
led as successor to Susan B. Anthony. 
President of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association and the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance since 1904, she worked in 
victorius suffrage campaigns in Colorado, 
Idaho, South Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, New Hampshire, Montana and 
Michigan. In 1923 she was awarded the 
New York Federation of Women’s Clubs 
gold medal as “the woman who has done 
the most for womanhood.” She has con- 
sistently opposed military training in the 
schools, although when war threatened the 
United States in March, 1917, she prof- 
fered to President Wilson the services of 
the Woman Suffrage Association. 


The daughter of a Charles City, Iowa, 
farmer, Lucius Lane, Mrs. Catt represents 
the plain people of old American stock. 
She graduated at Iowa State College and 
took a special course in law, becoming 
superintendent of schools in Mason City, 
Towa, at the early age of twenty-two years, 
Her real prominence as an international 
organizer began after the death of her 
second husband, George William Catt, in 
1905. 


She has a gift for understanding the 
spirit of the times and putting into words 
the fundamental ideas of national move- 
ments years before they happen. Perhaps 
she foresaw the presidential campaign of 
1932 when, back in 1927, she said, “The 
fact is that a new and different education 
in political action is needed. The times 
are calling for it. The political parties are 
timid. The politicians muddle and the 
voters follow as best they can. Somebody, 
somewhere, sometime, must declare for 
an entirely New Deal. This will be the re- 
form of the future.” 
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Hoover Asks Power to Shut Off 
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Arms Sales to Warring Nations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The secretary of state, it is thought, was 
referring specifically to the Gran Chaco 
dispute in his letter. Ever since the mid- 
dle of last summer, the Department of 
State has been doing its utmost to bring 
to an end that contest. It is represented 
on a special arbitration committee, along 
with representatives of Cuba, Mexico and 
Uruguay, which was set up for the ex- 
press purpose of negotiating a settlement 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. This en- 
tire policy, it was felt by the State De- 
partment, is being scrapped by the muni- 
tion companies which are allowed to ship 
war materials to both nations. 


Changes Made 


The original Stimson proposal differed 
widely from that finally submitted by 
President Hoover. He and members of 
his department had drafted a plan whereby 
the president was to request authority to 
embargo arms shipments regardless of 
what other munitions’ exporting nations 
might do. They felt that such action was 
so important that this government would 
have to take the lead. Mr. Hoover did 
not follow this course, however, and did 
not ask for blanket authority. He re- 
quested power to restrict and control ex- 
ports “in cases where special undertakings 
of coéperation can be secured with the 
principal arms manufacturing nations.” 

At this point, it is interesting to note 
the delay of several weeks before dispatch- 
ing the message and the difference be- 
tween the State Department’s plan and 
the president’s recommendations. When 
it became apparent about a month ago 
that such a plan was being considered, the 
makers of munitions got busy and began 
to exert pressure upon the government. 
They wrote letters to the State Depart- 
ment, complaining against the proposed 
embargo. They voiced their objections to 
officials of the War Department. Finally, 
they made their views clearly known to 
Mr. Hoover. As a result, the wording of 
the president’s message is such as to make 
an embargo extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, because it could not be declared 
without first obtaining agreements from 
other exporting nations to take similar 
action. 


Senate Resolutions 


The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, in considering the proposal the fol- 
lowing day, went a step further than the 
president’s recommendation. It drafted a 
resolution, which its members adopted 
unanimously, granting to the president 
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broader powers than he had requested. 
The resolution does not make it necessary 
for him to obtain the codperation of the 
principal manufacturing nations but only 
of “such governments as the president 
deems necessary.” This, if accepted by 
members of the Senate, will enable the 
president to make the policy effective al- 
most at his own discretion. 

Many members of Congress have been 
opposed to the Geneva treaty on the grounds 
that it would discriminate against certain 
nations. Small nations, having no facilities 
for manufacturing their own armaments, 
they say, would be unable to defend them- 
selves against an aggressor unless they 
were able to purchase munitions from 
abroad. In such a case, we would be de- 
feating the cause of peace by giving 
the stronger countries an even stronger po- 
sition. The resolution now before Con- 
gress does not have the same objections, 
they assert, because it would give the pres- 
ident the greatest liberty of action. 

The series of events just cited demon- 
strates dramatically one of the grave prob- 
lems that have been troubling statesmen of 
the world ever since the close of the war. 
That is the question of the manufacture 
of munitions by private concerns and the 
best way, if any, by which governments 
should regulate the traffic in arms between 
nations. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations declares that “the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and imple- 
ments of war is open to grave objections.” 
In the case of the arms embargo plan now 
before Congress, we have seen the powerful 
influence exerted upon the government by 
private manufacturers, Similar cases, both 
in this country and abroad, are not rare 
although they do not generally attract wide 
public attention because the activities gen- 
erally take place behind the scenes. Cer- 
tain facts, however, are well known and 
tend to show, in part at least, why nations 
have been able to make such little progress 
in disarmament. 

More than ten years ago, a temporary 
mixed commission of the League of Na- 
tions made a study of the problem of the 
private manufacture of arms. It arrived 
at six conclusions, the last five of which 
deal with the international character of the 
problem. The six conclusions follow: 

1. That armament firms have been active 
in fomenting war scares and in persuading 
their own countries to adopt warlike policies 
and to increase their armaments. 

2. That armament firms have attempted to 
bribe government officials, both at home and 
abroad. 

3. That armament firms have disseminated 
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Before the war this plant was devoted almost entirely to the manufacture of munitions. 
been turned over to peace time purposes. 


false reports con- 
cerning the military 
and naval pro- 
grammes of various 
countries, in order 
to stimulate arma- 
ment expenditure. 

4. That arma- 
ment firms have 
sought to influence 
public opinion 
through the control 
of newspapers in 
their own and for- 
eign countries. 

5. That armament 
firms have organ- 
ized international 
armament rings 
through which the 
armament race has 
been accentuated by 
playing off one 
country against an- 
other. 

6. That arma- 
ment- firms have or- 
ganized international 
armament trusts 
which have increased 
the price of arma- 
ments sold to gov- 
ernments. 


Private Com- 
panies 
Perhaps the 
most striking ex- 
ample of the ac- 
tivities of Ameri- 
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can arms manu- 
facturers came to light in this country a 
little more than two years ago. At that 
time, President Hoover urged the Senate 
to investigate the activities of certain ship- 
building companies in connection with the 
1927 Geneva disarmament conference. It 
developed during the investigation that the 
companies had hired a “naval expert,” 
William B. Shearer, to go to Geneva and 
report to them the important develop- 
ments of the conference. The expert was 
paid a fee of $25,000 for his services. The 
companies insisted that the expert had 
been hired solely to report “his observa- 
tions.” Mr. Shearer, himself, however, 
testified that he had been sent for another 
purpose. According to his statements, his 
only mission was “‘to see that the United 
States would get out their side of the 
story at Geneva, that we would get a 
treaty of parity if possible, and, if it was 
not a treaty of parity, no treaty.” 
It is, of course, natural that manufac- 
turers of armaments should be interested 
in maintaining a thriving business. Since 
their principal customers are governments, 
they are anxious that no policies be 
adopted which might cut into their profits 
and ruin their businesses. Thus it might 
be expected that they would oppose meas- 
ures such as the proposed embargo 
which cut deeply into their revenues and 
might throw some of them into bank- 
ruptcy. As the League Commission re- 
ported, the armament firms engage in all 
sorts of propaganda to stir up war scares 
and increase fear among 
peoples. Often through 
their control of newspa- 
pers and close connec- 
tions with private pub- 
licity organizations they 
are able to send out 
alarming reports de- 
signed to create interna- 
tional hatreds and hos- 
tility. The people, quite 
unsuspectingly, accept 
this propaganda as true 
and become convinced 
that the government 
should prepare itself 
more adequately. 


Interest in Arms 


Nor is it surprising 
that their activities 
among - governments 
should be increased dur- 
ing periods of acute in- 
dustrial depression. 
Their business of manu- 
facturing other commod- 
ities, such as industrial 
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and agricultural machin- 
ery and artificial fertil- 
izer, drops off. The 
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their products slackens and their principal 
hope lies in greater arms sales. 

The prosperity of arms producers de- 
pends in no small way upon conditions in 
international markets. Not only do the 
large companies in the principal exporting 
nations—Great Britain, France, the United 
States, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and Japan 

sell munitions abroad but their home 
market is not flourishing unless other na- 
tions are maintaining heavy armaments. 
Thus, armament races such as we have 
known since the close of the war tend to 
stimulate domestic trade in rifles, aircraft, 
artillery and the like, each nation feeling 
that it must keep pace with its neighbors. 

Most of the munitions makers have close 
connections with the governments in their 
countries and are in a position to shape 
policies to a large extent. In France, for 
example, the Comité des Forges is a pow- 
erful influence behind the government. 
This organization is made up of represent- 
atives of the important metal industries. 
The strongest member of the Comité, how- 
ever, is the firm of Schneider-Creusot, 
arms manufacturers. Through its repre- 
sentative, the Schneider company has no 
small say about the policies of the Comité 
and, through the Comité, of the govern- 
ment itself. The president of the Comité 
des Forges is also a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and practically controls two 
of the better known French newspapers. 


Post-War Activities 


The post-war period of uncertainty and 
political unrest, naturally resulting in 
greater anxiety for security and heavy in- 
creases in armaments, has caused the mu- 
nitions business in many quarters to 
expand. Many of the concerns have in- 
creased their capital manyfold. The fa- 
mous Skoda works, a former Austrian con- 
cern which supplied many of the guns and 
ammunition for the central powers during 
the World War but which is now a Czech 
organization, has steadily made _ heavier 
profits since the war. The dividends paid 
to Skoda stockholders in 1920 were 5 
per cent. Ten years later, they were 
28% per cent. This concern is closely 
linked to the French armament indus- 
try, and has many foreign branches. 

Many people are convinced that the evils 
of private arms manufacturing will be 
overcome only when the governments 
themselves take over and operate the busi- 
ness. Other disinterested persons are con- 
vinced that more drastic control and reg- 
ulation will be sufficient to curb the abuses. 
The issue has once more been raised by 
the recent proposal for an embargo, and 
people’s attention has been called to the 
difficulties our diplomats are having to 
bring warring nations to terms while noth- 
ing is being done to cut off the sources of 
fuel that feed the fires of war. 








